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FouNDED in 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Early California Resorts. ‘They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of 
buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 
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The President’s Page 


N keeping with his announced view that the post of president 
should not be occupied by one man for more than two years, 
Carl I. Wheat retired from this office on March 12. His was 

a fine administration, marked by a great increase in the member- 
ship, so great that a waiting list has had to be established; by the 
publication of six distinguished books and two excellent series of 
Keepsakes; by important additions to the Library; and by a full 
program of exhibits, Open House parties, and all the other ac- 
tivities with which the Club is concerned. Mr. Wheat’s guidance 
will be missed but it is good to think that his counsel is still avail- 
able as he joins other past presidents— Morgan A. Gunst, George 
L. Harding, and Mrs. John I. Walter—as a member of the im- 
portant Committee on Club Policy. 

Following the policy on rotation of Directors, established at the 
annual meeting of June 27, 1955, three long-valued directors re- 
tired from office. ‘They are: Lewis Allen, Miss Edith M. Coulter, 
and Mrs. John I. Walter. Each contributed greatly to the Board 
meetings of the past and each rendered special service, Mr. Allen 
as editor of the News-Letter, Miss Coulter as chairman of the 
Publications Committee, and Mrs. Walter as president during the 
period of the Club’s move to its present quarters. Each will be 
missed but, it is hoped, each may continue to assist the Club in 
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other ways in the future. Indeed, Mr. Allen is continuing as editor 
of the News-Letter until he leaves for Europe later this summer, 
Miss Coulter is continuing to serve on the Publication Committee, 
and Mrs. Walter is continuing as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee and has already staged another successful Open House on 
April 2 to honor the opening of the exhibit of the Rounce & 
Coffin Club’s Western Books of the Year. 

The three newly elected Directors are: J. Terry Bender, Head 
of the Rare Books Division, Stanford University Library, George 
L. Hammond, Director, Bancroft Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Oscar Lewis, the well-known author of regional 
history and a long-time member of the Club’s Board. 

On the first text page of this issue of the News-Letter is a list of 
the newly elected officers, of the directors and their terms, and 
of the committee chairmen. The full committees are listed here- 
with, although some additions to membership may be made in 
the future. 


Club Policy: Current officers and past presidents of the Club. 
Exhibits: J. Terry Bender (Ch.), Albert Sperisen. 
Finance: Martin S. Mitau (Ch.), Kenneth K. Bechtel, Paul Bissinger. 
House: Mrs. John I. Walter (Ch.), Mrs. Perry Biestman. 


Keepsakes: Warren Howell (Ch.), Donald A. Charnock, John A. Hussey, 
John H. Kemble, Albert Shumate. 
Editor (1957): Albert Shumate; Editor (1958): John H. Kemble. 
Library: David Magee (Ch.), Arthur L. Bloomfield, Joseph Bransten, 
Mrs. Herbert Fahey, Mrs. Karl Falconer, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
J. Hansen, Edward Herrill, Warren Howell, Oscar Lewis, Dun- 
can Olmsted. 
Membership: Joseph M. Bransten (Ch.), Mrs. Michael Ford-Aquino, Michael 
Harrison, W. W. Robinson. 
News-Letter: Lewis Allen (Editor), H. Richard Archer, Donald C. Biggs, 
Carey S. Bliss, John W. Borden, Florence S. Chesse, Robert de 
Roos, George L. Harding, Oscar Lewis, David Magee, Warren 
W. Unna. 
Publications: George P. Hammond (Ch.), Arthur L. Bloomfield, Miss Edith 
M. Coulter, Oscar Lewis, David Magee. 


The programs planned by these committees will be announced 
in future statements and in other sections of the News-Letter. A 
fine program of publications is charted for the coming year; 
several exhibits have been planned; the Keepsakes series for 1958, 
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on the theme of Gold Rush Steamers, is already launched; and the 
Library Committee, possessed of $750 realized from our auction 
of duplicates, is making plans for the purchase of needed works. 
It is hoped that members will find these programs rewarding and 
will contribute suggestions to the committees. The Club plans to 
continue and hopes to extend its services to members, and to this 
end we have added a part-time assistant, Miss Mary Kathleen 
Moore, to aid our gracious and able, though much burdened 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Downs. 

James D. Hart 


Philadelphia’s Free Library 
and its Rare Book Department 
by Ellen Shaffer * 


and far younger than most of them, is the Free Library of 

Philadelphia, which, in this year of the 250th anniversary 
of Franklin’s birth, has to admit that it is one of the few good 
things in his adopted city which Benjamin Franklin did not found. 
The American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insuring of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, the Junto, and the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, all trace their distinguished origin to him—but the Free 
Library of Philadelphia did not open its doors until 104 years 
after Dr. Franklin’s busy and illustrious career had ended and 
he had been laid in the burial ground of Christ Church, where 
today tourists solemnly place pennies on his grave. 

Even among public libraries of the United States the Free 
Library 1s somewhat of a newcomer. The Los Angeles Public 
Library had been open for twenty-two years and the San Francisco 
Library for sixteen when in 1894 the Free Library of Philadelphia 
commenced to serve the public. Libraries as such were no novelty 


| Bees among Philadelphia’s cultural institutions, 


*Miss Shaffer is Rare Book Librarian at the Philadelphia Free Library; she is 
particularly well known for her many years with Dawson’s Book Shop in Los Angeles. 
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in William Penn’s ‘‘green country town;”’ subscription libraries 
aplenty had flourished almost from the beginning, but public 
libraries were a later development which did not receive recog- 
nition from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania until 1887. An 
act of that year allowed that ‘‘all taxes on dogs levied and col- 
lected under the existing laws for borough purposes . . . may be 
appropriated for the support and maintenance of public libraries.” 

Doubtless encouraged by the dog tax, and still more inspired 
by a bequest of some $250,000 which a civic-minded Philadel- 
phian, George S. Pepper, left for the establishment of a public 
library, Philadelphia citizens created the present institution under 
the Charter of 1891. This library began to function three years 
later. It was known as the Free Library of Philadelphia to dis- 
tinguish it from the various subscription libraries of the city, and 
also to make a distinction between it and the Philadelphia Public 
Library which was later absorbed into the Free Library. 

Its beginnings were modest, and one early report, which de- 
scribes its very limited quarters, mentions that ‘fone room is 
assigned to the purposes of a Magazine and Reference-book room 
in which men sit, and the other is used as a women’s reading 
room.” ‘The library catalogue, it seems, was placed between the 
two rooms for common use, and the feminine patrons, according 
to the minutes of the board, bitterly resented the chance en- 
counters with men which this arrangement sometimes occasioned. 

Although the Free Library may have been slow in starting, it 
developed a fair degree of speed when it came to acquiring rare 
books. The youthful institution had been in operation for only 
five years when Philadelphia’s wealthiest citizen, P. A. B.Widener, 
who was building himself a home in Elkins Park, gave his mansion 
in down-town Philadelphia to the Free Library for use as a 
branch, and most considerately included with it the gift of some 
books—none other than Walter Arthur Copinger’s personal col- 
lection of incunabula, which had been purchased by Widener’s 
agent in England the previous year. The collection numbered 
500 volumes, and Copinger had been over twenty years assem- 
bling it. His purpose had been to secure a representative volume 
from every continental press of the Fifteenth Century. He excluded 
England—partly because there were not many presses, and partly 
because English incunabula even then were hard to come by. 
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As the Free Library’s first librarian, John Thomson considered 
the possibilities for research offered by this unusual acquisition, 
and conceived the idea of a census of all incunabula holdings in 
America. In time he managed to interest the Bibliographical 
Society of America in the project. When in 1919 the first edition 
of the Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America was pub- 
lished under the auspices of that organization, the editor, George 
Parker Winship, in his introduction told how the idea of the 
census had originated with Mr. Thomson, and expressed regret 
that he had not lived to see its fulfillment. Could Mr. Thomson 
have seen Miss Stillwell’s invaluable Second Census, which ap- 
peared in 1940, he would have been pleased to see how his idea 
had been continued. 

Various important gifts followed through the years under the 
regimes of John Ashhurst and Franklin H. Price (the second and 
third librarians of the Free Library) and, when in 1948 the 
private library of William McIntire Elkins, together with the 
actual room in which his books were housed, was presented to 
the Free Library, a Rare Book Department was opened on the 
third floor of the main building at Logan Square. Six years later, 
during the reorganization of the library under Emerson Green- 
away, the present director—who has the most sincere enthusiasm 
for rare books—the position of Rare Book Librarian was created. 
The author of this article was merrily working away at Dawson’s 
Book Shop in Los Angeles one May morning in 1954, when she 
received a letter from a friend which enclosed an application 
blank and suggested that she apply for permission to take the 
civil service examination for this opening in Philadelphia. 

Less than four months later she found herself sitting in the 
office of the Rare Book Department of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, wondering first: how things could happen so fast, 
and second: how she could have been so lucky—the job was too 
good to be true. Of course, she didn’t spend much time wondering 
—mostly she was too busy sprinting along marble corridors as 
she tried to assimilate the amazing holdings of the department 
and work with readers at the same time. 

Few public libraries are fortunate enough to have rare book 
departments. That of Philadelphia ranks third among public 
libraries of the United States, next to those of New York and 
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Boston. And like that of New York, one must ring a bell for ad- 
mission. This does not indicate an antisocial quality on the part 
of the Free Library; it is just an effective way of controlling 
traffic and safeguarding books. The department is comfortably 
spacious and also comfortably air-conditioned, which is beneficial 
to the books and not objected to by the staff. 

The long galleries are lined with bookcases, and there are al- 
ways exhibits on display. ‘The readers have ample space in which 
to work, either in the Manuscript Room or in separate studies. 
The center and core of the department is the beloved Elkins 
Room with its paneled walls, its crimson oriental rugs, its rare 
American prints, and its fabulous books. Its warmth and friendli- 
ness still reflect the personality of its former owner, who Lessing 
Rosenwald once said was the sweetest man he ever knew. ‘The 
desk at which Mr. Elkins used to sit once belonged to Charles 
Dickens (the impression of whose signature still may be seen on 
its surface), and on a nearby wall hangs the map of the Northwest 
Passage which was made for Sir Humphrey Gilbert about 1582, 
and which led to many a heartbreaking expedition. Engravings 
by Paul Revere and Doolittle decorate another wall. ‘The room 
houses Mr. Elkins’ three major collections: the Goldsmith with 
which he began his serious collecting (Temple Scott’s Oliver Gold- 
smith Bibliographically and Biographically Considered was based on 
this extraordinarily extensive collection); the Dickens, which was 
his sentimental collection with its wealth of presentation copies, 
including the Pickwick in parts which Dickens gave to Mary 
Hogarth; and the Americana, his last and favorite collection, 
which, logically enough, begins with the Columbus Letter and 
lays particular emphasis on early voyages and discoveries. A good 
share of its holdings are before the year 1700, and one English 
dealer whistled when he saw them. 

In addition there is the “‘literiana’’—a word coined by Mr. 
Elkins to designate those books which were not a part of his 
special collections, but which merited a place in the field of 
English literature: first editions of Keats inscribed by the author, 
sketchbooks belonging to ‘Thackeray and Stevenson, Lamb’s copy 
of Drayton’s works, first editions of ‘Tennyson with the author’s 
carefully penned corrections, and similar treasures.! 

1 An account of Mr. Elkins and his library, “Portrait of a Philadelphia Collector’ 
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Brought into being by the generosity of book-collectors, the 
Rare Book Department continues to grow through that same 
generosity. All its collections are gifts or have been purchased 
from trust funds, also gifts, designated for the purchase of rare 
books. The donors, as they are glimpsed through the collections 
they gave, are as absorbingly interesting as the books themselves. 
There was Hampton L. Carson, a Philadelphia lawyer, like many 
another benefactor of the Free Library, who spent his entire life 
in the city of his birth. His friends remember him as an enter- 
taining conversationalist, a fluent speaker, and a facile writer. He 
served as Attorney General of Pennsylvania and president of the 
American Bar Association. For years he was a trustee of the Free 
Library. The collection he devoted the greater portion of his life 
to assembling dealt with the growth of the English Common Law. 
Its numerical strength is far from being the most important thing 
about it, although it contains 9,000 volumes, 8,000 prints, and 
2,000 legal documents and autograph letters. It has manuscript 
copies of the Magna Charta of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, as well as manuscript statute books, registers, 
and books of assizes. Distinguished provenance may be taken as 
a matter of course: Rolle’s Abridgment of 1668, with the preface 
by Sir Matthew Hale, is Hale’s own copy; Skene’s Laws of Scotland 
came from the royal library of James I; the first edition of Coke- 
Littleton was owned by Lord Chief Justice Holt, while the ninth 
edition of the same work belonged to a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, ‘Thomas McKean. ‘The Blackstone holdings merit 
an entire article in themselves. 

Another Philadelphian, also a lawyer and a trustee of the Free 
Library, was John Frederick Lewis, Sr. A specialist in admiralty 
law, he also found time to interest himself in almost every out- 
standing cultural activity in Philadelphia. For years he was presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Music, president of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and president of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. His interest in art led to an interest in engravings, 
from which he progressed to the study of the graphic arts, and 
William M. Elkins’? by Howell J. Heaney appeared in The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Soctety of America, Vol. 50, Second Quarter, 1956, pp. 115-168. The Free Library of 


Philadelphia can provide a separate printing, bound in wrappers, for $1.25. (Plus 
3% sales tax in Pennsylvania.) 
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from there to the study of the history of the book. As he delved 
into the subject, he bought superb representative examples of 
various phases in the development of the book. He liked to share 
both his books and his studies, and the accounts of informal 
gatherings with fascinating book talks at his home make one long 
to have attended them. 

Finally, the written word claimed his attention. He began at 
the beginning and collected cuneiform tablets—2,800 of them, 
which he later gave to the Free Library with the proviso that 
they be lent to any borrowers who could return them with a 
translation. (Some of them have been borrowed, and one of the 
staff of the Free Library does read cuneiform.) Next Mr. Lewis 
collected European manuscripts. The Hoe sale brought him some 
rare jewels—notably the Psalter of Sens, a Thirteenth Century 
manuscript of shimmering perfection. In the course of time, he 
acquired some 200 bound manuscripts, and, in addition, a col- 
lection of about 2,000 individual leaves which have a thousand- 
year span—from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century. When 
Dorothy Miner, Keeper of Manuscripts at the Walters Gallery in 
Baltimore, comes to visit the department, she and the staff have 
some exciting hours exploring in the Lewis manuscripts. 

Finally, won by the beauty of oriental calligraphy, Mr. Lewis 
turned from European manuscripts to those of the Orient. He 
especially favored those of Arabia and Persia, and he owned ten 
superb examples of the Shahnamah. His oriental manuscripts, 
which included writings in thirteen languages, many of them 
richly illumined, numbered 150. He saw the importance of these 
oriental treasures years ago, when many fine examples were 
available. 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach is a Philadelphian who needs no in- 
troduction to book-collectors. A number of libraries hoped that 
Dr. R. would give them some of his books—the Free Library was 
one institution whose hopes were partially realized; it received 
the Collection of Early American Children’s Books, which had 
been started by his uncle, Moses Polock, in 1835, and to which 
the doctor, of course, made some notable additions himself. 
Moses Polock had described the items as falling into two cate- 
gories: the “rare”? and the “‘infernally rare.” ‘The classification 
still holds. From The Rule of the New Creature of 1682, a fragile little 
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catechism printed for New England’s first woman publisher, to 
the more frivolous bijou volumes of 1835 (Peter Piper's Practical 
Principles of plain and perfect Pronunciation, for example), the collec- 
tion presents a characteristic cross-section of a century and a half 
of children’s books. Sermons and edifying deaths of young chil- 
dren were standard topics in colonial days, while the chief aim 
of the writer of children’s books in the early 1800’s was to in- 
culcate plenty of ‘‘useful knowledge.” 

Elisabeth Ball, of Muncie, Indiana, is a non-Philadelphia 
donor who presented the library with a group of 150 horn books 
of wood, horn, and leather because she felt them an appropriate 
adjunct to the Rosenbach Collection. ‘The Widener family again 
proved benefactors when P. A. B. Widener’s grandson and name- 
sake, together with his sister, Josephine, gave all four Folios of 
Shakespeare in contemporary bindings and nine superb illumi- 
nated manuscripts, in memory of their father, Joseph Widener. 
A. Edward Newton was another trustee of the Free Library who 
did much to publicize the joys of book-collecting; his own copies 
of his own books, including a complete set of the Christmas book- 
lets, were given to the Rare Book Department by his son, E. Swift 
Newton, and in the collection are mementoes of A. E. N.’s one 
trip to California. Tregaskis of London and Professor Charles G. 
Osgood of Princeton have since given their files of Newton cor- 
respondence to add to the collection.! 

Some collections are being given in installments. Moncure 
Biddle, long known as an outstanding book-collector, and chair- 
man of the Rare Book Committee of the Board of Trustees, is 
presenting his Collection of Horace, which begins with a Fifteenth 
Century manuscript, contains over a dozen incunabula, and con- 
tinues to the present time with exquisite examples of fine presses, 
notable bindings, and distinguished provenance. ‘This Summer it 
was discovered that one of the bindings in the Biddle Collection 
is an Irish binding, the work of ‘‘Parliamentary Binder A,”’ the 
first of a group of fine craftsmen who in the Eighteenth Century 
bound the Irish Parliamentary records. Most of their work was 
destroyed in the siege and fire of the Four Courts in Dublin in 











1 Swift Newton, on the occasion of the presentation of this collection, gave a de- 
lightful talk on his father, which the library published in the same format as the 
Christmas booklets. Entitled ‘‘A.E.N.” it is in the familiar blue wrappers, and a few 
copies are still available on request from the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
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1922, so the discovery of this binding is like finding a lost jewel. 

David Jacques Benoliel, president of the Quaker Chemical 
Corporation, was another generous Philadelphian. A number of 
years ago he gave the rare Sebtemberbibel of Martin Luther and 
the first edition of Luther’s Old Testament to the Free Library be- 
cause he felt certain important books should be the property of 
an institution instead of an individual. He was especially inter- 
ested in Charles Dickens and the theater—so much so that he 
collected several hundred Dickens letters, many of them related 
to that phase of Dickens’ activities. His sudden death—he was 
killed in the crash of his own plane, only four months after he 
had become a trustee of the Free Library, and one week before 
the Rare Book Librarian took up her duties—lost the department 
one of its most valued friends. Mrs. Benoliel, however, has con- 
tinued her husband’s work and is a devoted friend to the Rare 
Book Department. She has already presented over 400 Dickens 
letters to the Free Library. They are notable for the number to 
individual correspondents—there are 138 to Frank Stone, for 
instance. 

One generous donor has no individual collection named for 
him, but the books whose purchase was made possible through 
the trust fund he created add lustre to the whole department. 
Simon Gratz was a well-known collector and president of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the Free Library. ‘The trust fund which he 
directed to be established after his death was for the acquisition 
of notable books. He came from an illustrious old Philadelphia 
family, one member of which in the last century became known 
to booklovers of the whole English-speaking world. When Wash- 
ington Irving visited Sir Walter Scott, he told Scott of young and 
lovely Rebecca Gratz, who, in her native city of Philadelphia, 
was noted for her beauty, her kindliness, and her charity. Scott 
could not forget what he had heard of this charming girl—and 
he wrote Rebecca into Ivanhoe. 

The latest purchase made possible through the Simon Gratz 
Fund was a magnificent collection of Pennsylvania German ma- 
terial which was sixty years in the making; it was assembled by 
another Philadelphia lawyer (one who founded the Law School 
of Temple University), Henry S. Borneman. Its thousand vol- 
umes represent thirty-six centers of German printing in America, 
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with many imprints of Christopher Saur (who gave the Colonies 
their first Bzb/e in a European language) and the Ephrata Cloister, 
which printed the largest and most ambitiously executed book of 
Colonial America. The most appealing part of the collection, 
however, is its 600 examples of Pennsylvania German “Fraktur’”’ 
—those gaily colored birth and marriage certificates, wise sayings, 
and house blessings with which the Pennsylvania Germans loved 
to decorate their walls. The name “‘Fraktur’’ came from the style 
of lettering most frequently used in these manuscripts. There is 
_ always a quaint, naive charm in any folk art, and foreign visitors 
(people from thirty foreign countries came to the department last 
year) find the ‘‘Fraktur” of special interest because they represent 
something that is unknown to them—something that is charac- 
teristically Pennsylvanian. They are almost equally foreign to a 
Westerner—but the Rare Book Librarian has also been won 
by them. 

The benefactors of the Free Library set a high standard of 
condition in the collections now in the Rare Book Department, 
and every effort is made to preserve it. Residents of the Southwest 
may marvel that Philadelphia librarians struggle against a lack 
of humidity. The dry, overheated air of many institutions in the 
Winter months is a positive menace to fine books. One old-time 
librarian of Philadelphia’s Mercantile Library (not the new mod- 
ern structure recently written up in the New Yorker, which is now 
the pride of the Free Library of Philadelphia, but the old library 
which Christopher Morley celebrated in his Travels in Philadelphia) 
found a picturesque solution to this problem—he installed a 
fountain in the center of his library. The air conditioning units 
in the Free Library’s Rare Book Department may not be as much 
fun to watch, but they are probably more effective. 

The resources of the Free Library contribute appreciably to an 
area noted for its bibliographic riches. The latest Dvrectory of 
Libraries and Information Sources in the Philadelphia Area lists over 300 
libraries, many of which have been in existence for a long period, 
and many of which have some surprising rare book holdings. One 
would expect the Rosenbach Foundation to have the first editions 
of Don Quixote and Alice in Wonderland, and while a Westerner 
might feel a twinge of envy, it is not exactly an occasion for 
wonder that the American Philosophical Society, among its vast 
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manuscript holdings (which include some 16,000 Franklin letters 
and documents) owns the original diaries of Lewis and Clark. 
One of its members, Thomas Jefferson, was instrumental in get- 
ting them for that institution. But would you expect to find the 
complete original manuscript of Poe’s The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue at the Drexel Institute of Technology? Philadelphia is full 
of surprises like that. 

It is a wonderful old city in which to live; the Philadelphians 
show such friendliness and hospitality that it seems as if William 
Penn, who from his perch on top of City Hall still looks down 
benignly on the city he founded, had permanently infused his 
gracious spirit into all its residents. No Westerner can forget the 
West—it is too much a part of one’s very makeup, like the color 
of one’s eyes or the manner of one’s walk—but when it comes to 
rare books and enthusiastic, cooperative associates, the Califor- 
nian who was imported to run the Free Library’s Rare Book 
Department can testify that it’s fun to be in Philadelphia. 


William M. Cheney: Typesticker 
by FH. Richard Archer, Ph. D.” 


T is difficult to write about Will Cheney. He obviously be- 

longs to that highly talented group of contemporary printers 

in Southern California but it is not easy to categorize him. 
At one and the same time, he can be in the group as a catalyst 
and yet remain a fringe onlooker. When all of Southern California 
was developing a chancery hand, Cheney was writing a fine 
spiderlike Spencerian; Cheney uses Baskerville, or Jim Crowe, 
type when the tendency is to use sans-serif and Stymie Bold Con- 
densed. Cheney zs a group! From his press come his own imprints, 
forgeries of his own imprints, forgeries of forgeries of his friends’ 
imprints, blasts and counterblasts presumably from various print- 
ers, authors, and readers, which have to be unscrambled by the 
giddy but happy collectors of Cheneyana. 

* Dr. Archer is Librarian at The Lakeside Press Library. 
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‘“T’'ypesticker’’ Cheney, as he prefers to be called, operates a 
somewhat worn power-driven platen press in his own uncon- 
ventional shop which is hidden away at 83714 North La Cienega 
Boulevard (on “restaurant row” not far from Jake Zeitlin’s Red 
Barn) in Los Angeles. 

Examples of Cheney’s various printed productions include 
several books, some of which he wrote himself, as well as four 
which were printed as volumes of Glen Dawson’s“‘Early California 
Travels Series’ (numbers 1, 5, 17, and 26). The most recent 
volume was Job Printing in California (1955) written by Ward 
Ritchie, which included four original examples of Nineteenth 
Century California printing. 

The most complete collection of Cheney’s printing, ephemera, 
and memorabilia (not in private hands) is arranged in the Graphic 
Arts Collection of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
at UCLA. Here may be found the “incunabula” of Cheney’s 
early period, as well as a sizable file of his correspondence, and 
a complete run of The Fortnightly Intruder, a sprightly periodical 
which Cheney printed and helped edit in the mid-thirties. This 
journal lived for twenty-three bemused issues before expiring for 
good in 1937. 

The information about Cheney’s printing produced since 1948 
seems prodigious compared with what is known of his earlier 
printing activities. The complete story of Cheney’s printing ven- 
tures must be based on hearsay and garbled evidence, much of 
it from his own pen, all of which does not contribute to a straight- 
forward chronological account of his career as a typesticker- 
author-correspondent. 

Cheney’s story is most interesting when we hear it or read it 
in his own words. His letters are somewhat archaic, often whim- 
sical, written in a special abbreviated style known to his cor- 
respondents as ‘“‘Cheneyesque,” but always delightful and 
frequently cogent, especially when he decides to comment on his 
own or his contemporaries’ work, or his reactions to one or the 
other. A few months ago he referred to himself in this manner: 


The trouble with Cheney is that he doesn’t realize that one 
writes either for oneself or for others. If one writes for oneself, 
why print? If one writes for others, why not think beforehand 
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what words are going to mean to them? But enough of this 
effort to explain a fellow whom no one wants explained. We 
either like what he prints or we don’t, just as we like a steak 
or don’t, & don’t need to have the steer explained to us. 


(Far Afield, no. 8: Spring 1954, printed and 
- published by Frederick Folger Thomas Jr., pp. 216-7.) 


Cheney does not say this facetiously, and it is as good an ap- 
proach to our subject as we can have. But, since the interesting 
chapter on Cheney will not be written by him for publication, 
these are brief notes on the typesticker and his work. 

In a thesis on ‘‘Southern California Presses’? (Occidental Col- 
lege, 1940) by Miss Jane Frampton, seven items attributed to 
Cheney’s Auk Press are listed for the period 1933-1939. One 
volume, Charley Grapewin’s The Town Pump, designed and 
printed by ‘Thomas Perry Stricker, Los Angeles, 1933, is listed. 
It was on this book that Cheney cut his ‘‘typesticking”’ fingers, so 
to speak. He set some of the type in this 232-page volume, using 
ATF Garamond, and did the linoleum-cut illustration on the 
title-page. 

The book was printed on Stricker’s proof press over a period 
of time, and after publication it was selected as one of the F2fty 
Books by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 1934. Cheney 
has explained that he ‘‘got $6.00 all told for his work, including 
linoleum block... The book was about one-third done (title-page 
and dedication page not printed ’til the last) when Cheney started 
with Stricker. Then Cheney set some of the text from day to day, 
Stricker setting the rest. Cheney did all the throwing in, after 
starting work’”’ on the book. 

After 1933, Cheney set type and printed several booklets and 
pamphlets on his own, besides the work done to produce The 
Fortnightly Intruder. He was using types in 8, 10 and 12-point, and 
the Intruder was set mainly in 11-point size. In 1939, Cheney 
wrote, hand-set, and printed approximately 120 copies of his 
Essays G Footnotes, bound twenty of them, junked the remainder, 
and wrote a letter to Ward Ritchie saying: “‘You don’t know any- 
one, do you, who wants a ratty old proof press? ’’m moving 
shortly and don’t want the expense of carting the thing along.” 
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Eleven years later he amended this statement with: “I wish I had 
that ratty old proof press!’’ 

Miss Frampton summed up Cheney’s endeavors at the Auk 
Press by writing: ‘“‘His venture will be remembered as a curious 
typographic spot on the page of the history of printing in southern 
California. He added little to the development but did provide 
a most amusing and fanciful interlude .. .” In the fifteen years 
that have passed since her summary, a new Cheney has developed. 

Since 1948, Cheney has been at work at the case, feeding his 
' press, stitching pamphlets, and working with some equipment 
other than that “ratty old proof press.’? Instead of the Pilot 
which he used sporadically in the interim, he now has an old 
Chandler & Price platen jobber, driven by a small motor, and 
he has a larger selection of typefaces and ornaments than ever 
Belorc.. 

After 1950, Cheney printed a few pamphlets which seemed 
like elephant folios compared with such pieces as Arkwright’s 
Journey (hand-set in 6-point for twenty pages, using roman and 
italic) and Arkwright’s Counterblast to an Effusion Entitled Panflet (sic) 
on the Four Basic Dialects of Pig Latin, with a fictitious imprint 
Tujunga: B. Sacto-Hirano, m cm li. This was Cheney’s pseudon- 
ymous reply to his own publication attributed to “Brig. Genl. 
Cyclops Stonebone, Old Indian Fighter,’’ and it is one of the 
most ingenious and delightful scholarly treatises on the neglected 
subject of “‘pig latin.”? In fact, it was so popular that a revised 
and enlarged edition was printed in 1953, with an introduction 
and notes. 

To write now of Cheney’s later publications would extend this 
brief introduction beyond its purpose. However, mention must 
be made of those forgeries of the Hippogryph Press which at- 
tempt to mislead certain collectors of ephemera into believing 
that this amateur typesticker is illiterate, and other pieces at- 
tributed to ‘‘Dillstrim, Printer in Eagle Rock,” as well as that 
recent pamphlet entitled: Arguments for Inconciseness (1954). The 
less said about this scandalous work attributed to ‘“‘E. de Fumier” 
which bears the title, Letter to a Lexicographer, the safer. It is 


1 See his Specimen Book (Winter 1950-51); Supplement One (Spring 1952); Supplement 
Two (Summer 1953); with Complement to Suppl. Two (Late Summer 1953); Supplement 
Three Devoted to Tangibilia (Winter 1953-54), as well as various examples of his 
recently printed work. 
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certainly a gem but unfortunately it cannot be sent through the 
United States mail service. In fairness to Cheney, it should be 
made clear that the printer did not write this drollery of mili- 
tary slang. 

During the past five years, Cheney has used Baskerville foundry 
type for most of his printed pieces, combined with unusual orna- 
ments and such types as Civilité, Union Pearl, Hadriano, certain 
decorative script types, and miscellaneous Dutch initials. He de- 
signs and prints announcements, menus, letterheads, invitations, 
programs, and bookplates, as well as short monographs and any- 
thing else that comes his way. The results are not of the usual 
mundane style. His printing and designs are always controlled 
by what he has in his cases, but he produces inspired and dis- 
tinguished typography to please a variety of tastes, yet always 
leaves the stamp of his individuality on every job. 

He uses ornaments sparingly but with impeccable taste and a 
fine sense of humor. He is still experimenting with inks and im- 
pressions; he often leaves narrow inner margins and sets his lines 
according to some rational scheme which he later finds difficult 
to explain or rationalize. ‘The over-all typographic appearance 
is characteristic of the better work in the tradition of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century printers. 

During the years that I have known him, Cheney has always 
been prompt, reliable, and glad to accept a job that he believes 
he can do—and even more pleased to get rid of it! He will not 
be remembered as the ‘‘Updike,”’ or ‘“‘Rogers,” or ‘‘Grabhorn’’ 
of Southern California, but I believe his work will interest readers 
and collectors of future generations for its whimsy, fancifulness, 
and sound craftsmanship performed in a highly individual way. 

He will impress the connoisseur rather than the dilettante; the 
scholar will find his writings of interest; the ordinary reader will 
think them quaint; but perhaps few collectors will really appre- 
ciate what he is doing. His letters to other printers and friends 
are filled with his peculiar kind of wit and erudition and always 
show his ‘‘offhand dismissal’? of serious affairs; but he has the 
saving virtue of not taking himself or his work too seriously. 
Cheney says: ‘But I do... that’s why I stay in my place as a 
fringe printer and literary dabbler.” 

To conclude, he is the antithesis of John Henry Nash, he does 
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not consider himself the ‘‘Aldus of Los Angeles.”? Will Cheney, 
““typesticker,” is a printer who would fit easily and naturally into 
the shop of any obscure printing office from the time of Guten- 
berg to the late Nineteenth Century, and his contribution to the 
private press movement of the mid-Twentieth Century may be 
slight, but his position in it is assured. 


E:cditor’s N ote 


IN THE last issue of the News-Letter, there appeared a definitive story of the 
. Doheny Library. We neglected to credit this article to Carey S. Bliss. An 
egregious oversight! Mr. Bliss is Assistant Curator of Rare Books at the Hun- 
tington Library, and, for some years has been the exemplary and erudite 
Southern California representative of the News-Letter. 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Spring issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Mrs. Barbara Anderson Los Angeles Harvey E. Starr 
Walter M. Baird San Francisco T. G. Douglas 


Mrs. Betty Bancroft 
William W. Bliss 
Andor Braun 

Ray Brian 

Carl Ludwig Hansen 
Miss Luella Howard 
Robert M. Jones 
Frederic H. Johnson 
H. E. Linden 

J. E. Reynolds 
Stuart B. Schimmel 
Hey ODCCK 

John Swingle 

Leslie ‘Trevor 

John Weld 


Marysville City Library 
Solano Co. Free Library 


Santa Barbara 
Glenbrook, Nevada 
New York, N.Y. 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Stamford, Connecticut 
San Francisco 

Los Angeles 

Van Nuys 

Rye, New York 
Berkeley 

Berkeley 

Toronto, Canada 
South Laguna 
Marysville 
Fairfield 


David Magee 
Arthur W. Towne 

P. K. Thomajan 
Miss Edith M. Coulter 
Lawrence Livingston 
Muir Dawson 

P. K. Thomajan 

R. G. Burmister 
Garfield D. Merner 
Albert Shumate 
Philip C. Duschnes 
J. Terry Bender 
Warren Howell 

P. K. Thomajan 
Oscar Lewis 
Michael Harrison 
Michael Harrison 


Charles Ryland, listed in the last issue as from Oakland, lives in Golden, Colorado. 


Exhibition Notes 


BEGINNING JUNE 3, The Book Club of California has the extraordinary pleasure 
of exhibiting the new Grabhorn Bibliography, 1940-1956. ‘This tremendously 
important work has occupied the compiler and publisher, Dorothy and David 
Magee, for the past five years, and the printers, the Grabhorn Press, for more 
than one year. Open House honoring the Grabhorns and the Magees will be 
held at the Club on Monday night, June 3. 
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THE HIGHLY SALUBRIOUS subject for this year’s Keepsakes is Resorts of California. 
Twelve California spas, famous in the last century, have been chosen for the 
series which will be printed by the Black Vine Press operated by our members 
Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen. Each Keepsake will include a brief history 
and an appropriate picture of the resort. 

The twelve selected, and the authorities describing them, are as follows: 

Lucky Baldwin’s Tallac at Lake Tahoe (Edward B. Scott); The Calaveras Hotel 
and Grove (Richard Coke Wood); Yosemite (Carl Russell); Sam Brannan’s Calistoga 
(Oscar Lewis); The Geysers (John A. Hussey); Napa Soda Springs (Edgar M. 
Kahn); Hotel Del Monte (James D. Hart); Tassajara Springs (Edith M. Coulter); 
Paso Robles Springs (Will W. Robinson); The Arlington at Santa Barbara (Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Edwin Gledhill); Sterra Madre Villa (Robert J. Woods); Coronado (Dr. 
Donald A. Charnock). 


Gifts to the Library 


SEVERAL VERY interesting gifts have come to the Club’s fast-growing Library 
during the past few months. We wish to make special mention of the following 
and to take this opportunity of thanking the donors: 

R. C. Southworth for a collection of books on printing, including a copy of 
Graily Hewitt’s Pen and Type Design, Dard Hunter’s Paper Making through 
Eighteen Centuries, and a group of etchings. 

Norman Strouse for the trial pages on vellum of a projected edition of 
Froissart’s Chronicles by the Kelmscott Press, and the Doves Press edition of 
Sartor Resartus. 

John B. Goodman for his publication, Governor Bennett Riley’s Proclamation 
to the People of San Francisco. 

Carroll T. Harris for Thoreau’s Wild Apples, designed by Bruce Rogers. The 
composition of this book is by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., presswork by The 
Marchbanks Press. 

Ben Grauer for Brief Account of the Between-Hours Press by Lewis F. White, 
printed by the Privy Council Press, and two samples from Mr. Grauer’s press. 

Herbert F. West for his Coronary Club, printed by The Prairie Press, lowa City. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library for Treasures from the Pierpont Morgan Library 
50th Anniversary Exhibition, 1957. 


Notes on Publications 


Mark Twatn’s Letters to the Territorial Enterprise, the Club’s Spring publication, 
was sold out within three weeks of coming off the press. This is a very pleasant 
indication of the continued interest that members take in the books issued under 
the imprint of The Book Club of California. 

It is too early to say much here of the Fall book, but we can give you some 
details at this date and at least an idea of what the book is about. It will be 
a “leaf”? book, each copy containing an original woodcut leaf from a Fifteenth 
Century edition of Hortus Sanitatis. This encyclopedic-type of publication was 
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a great favorite with medieval readers, perhaps on account of the wonderful 
illustrations of flowers, birds, beasts, fishes, etc., which adorn its pages. The 
essay to accompany the leaf is by Ellen Shaffer, Rare Book Librarian of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, whose article on that library appears in this issue 
of the Quarterly. Also, she will be remembered for her scholarly and delightful 
article on The Nurenberg Chronicle, published a few years ago. The printing will 
be in the capable hands of Lawton Kennedy, one of San Francisco’s leading 
typographers. 

Unfortunately, as there are only 300 leaves in this copy of Hortus Sanitatis, 
the edition must be limited to that number. The price has not yet been deter- 
mined, but it will be in the neighborhood of $10.00. Full details in our next issue. 


The Insert 


WITH THis issue, the Quarterly continues a precedent set long ago to pay tribute 
to the passing of great American printers and designers. ‘The handsome insert 
enclosed, eulogizing William Addison Dwiggins, was written by Club member 
Paul Bennett, a friend and associate of WAD for many years. The insert was 
designed and printed by Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen at their Black Vine 
Press in San Francisco. 


Serendipity 


Tuis SprInG, the Western Books Exhibition, annually sponsored by the Rounce & 
Coffin Club of Los Angeles, opened its northern circuit with a showing in the 
quarters of The Book Club. Although on display for only a short time, there 
was a special preview for Club members the evening of April 2. 

Judges this year were J. Terry Bender, member of the Roxburghe Club; Majl 
Ewing, representing the Zamorano Club; and Carey S. Bliss of the Rounce & 
Coffin Club. Fewer books were entered this year than usual, but the quality 
of those submitted seemed above average. Forty books (all printed in 1956) 
were selected for inclusion in the show, with four rated as “‘excellent’”’ by all 
three judges: The Beach of Falesé, designed by Ward Ritchie and printed by 
Anderson, Ritchie & Simon for members of The Limited Editions Club; Themes 
in My Poems, designed, illustrated, and printed by Mallette Dean for The Book 
Club of California; Bully Waterman, designed and printed by Adrian Wilson for 
the Roxburghe Club; and The Making of the King James Bible, designed and 
printed by Saul and Lillian Marks at their Plantin Press for Dawson’s Bookshop. 

Other entries given a high rating were: The Wreck of the Golden Mary, The 
Allen Press; Adventures in California, designed and printed by Mallette Dean for 
Glen Dawson; Voyage of the Venus, designed and printed by Saul and Lillian 
Marks for Glen Dawson; The Tragedie of Othello, The Grabhorn Press; Eleven 
Western Presses, designed by Richard Hoffman and printed at the Cole-Holm- 
quist Press; and Fohn Marin, designed by Sherman Rifkin and Ward Ritchie 
and printed by Anderson, Ritchie & Simon for the University of California 
Press. 

Co-chairmen of the exhibit this year are Tyrus G. Harmsen and Muir Daw- 
son. Catalogues of the show are available from Tyrus G. Harmsen, in care of 
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the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California, at twenty-five 
cents per copy. As in the last few years, two identical shows will travel to up- 
wards of thirty college, university, and public libraries in the Western United 
States. 


Because of the Club’s Spring book, Mark Twain: San Francisco Correspondent, 
members will be especially interested in the new University of California Press 
publication, Mark Twain of the ‘‘Enterprise.’? Edited by Henry Nash Smith and 
Frederick Anderson, this book has been designed by Adrian Wilson, one of our 
most distinguished typographers. The text was set in Caledonia type, with display 
lines set at the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise in their own Victorian types. 
Further details may be had from the advertisement on a following page. 


THE OAKLAND Art Museum’s Archives of California Art announce the first 
in a series of occasional publications: Early Painting In California In the Robert B. 
Honeyman, Fr., Collection; Edited by Paul Mills, with a Foreword by Joseph R. 
Knowland. Included is a 48-page account of art in California from the earliest 
days to the present. There are short articles on twenty-five artists; and there 
are twenty-three illustrations, many of which have never been reproduced. 
Limited to 1500 copies, it has been designed by James Robertson and Harlan 
R. Crippen. Copies may be had from the Museum, 1000 Fallon Street, Oak- 
land 7. Price $1.50. 
VotumeE Two of the Grabhorn Press Bibliography (1940-1956), another corner- 
stone in the annals of fine printing, has just been completed at the Grabhorn 
Press. Edited and published by David & Dorothy Magee, with an introduction 
by Elmer Adler, this folio is uniform in size with Volume One (1915-1940). 
The book is profusely illustrated with reproductions of title-pages, trial sheets, 
examples of binding papers, original leaves, etc. Because the first volume is so 
difficult to procure, a title check list has been included in Volume Two. The 
book has been handset in Franciscan type, printed on English handmade paper, 
and bound in half morocco. As only 215 copies are for sale, it is easy to under- 
stand that the book will probably be out of print at the time of this notice. 
However, we have not been able to verify ugly rumors that scalpers are holding 
copies for double the published price of $55.00. 
THE LORE of pressmarks was further enhanced recently by A Collection of Press- 
marks—Gathered From America’s Private Presses, And From Others Not So Private. 
This handsome book was compiled and printed by James Lamar Weygand at 
Nappanee, Indiana. Limited to 165 copies, there are some seventy presses in- 
cluded, in which thirteen members of the Club are represented. These are: The 
Allen Press (Lewis Allen); The Arundo Press (Fred F. Thomas); Between Hours 
Press (Ben Grauer); Black Vine Press (Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen); 
Eucalyptus Press (Rosalind Keep); The Gladhand Press (Robert M. Jones); 
The Hart Press (James D. Hart); The Platen Press (Ted Freedman); Puter- 
schein-Hingham (Dorothy Abbe); The Quercus Press (Ted Lilienthal); Silver- 
ado Press (Norman Strouse); Ye Galleon Press (Glen C. Adams). 

Because there are many other members deeply engrossed in private press 
play, your editorial staff plans to run a series of short articles on the printing 
pleasures of each member. 
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Just Published 


Cf Navy Durgeon in California, 1846-4847 


THE JOURNAL OF MARIUS DUVALL, EDITED BY FRED B. ROGERS 


This work, heretofore unpublished, records the observations made by 
Dr. Duvall during his California service in 1846-47 and is fresh source 
material dealing with the great transition period for California, written 
at least weekly by one who was observant, discriminating, and cer- 
tainly forthright. The book contains as illustrations a portrait of Duvall, 
a drawing of the Portsmouth, reproductions of very rare California 
. imprints, and a view of Monterey. There are notes, an appendix, and 
an index. The edition is limited to 600 copies, designed and printed 
by Lawton Kennedy. 
The price, $10.00, plus sales tax 


Place your order now with your bookdealer or with the publisher 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


434 Post Street Opposite St. Francis Hotel San Francisco 2 
SUtter 1-7795 





IN SEARCH OF THE 


Ryan GAN 
| ca Dy gif 
THE TOURIST IN WESTERN AMERICA 


by EARL POMEROY 





The pioneer tourist came by Palace Car, then by Model T—you will 
find much of the recent history of the West, full of nostalgia and some 
laughter, in this fully documented book. It is illustrated with contem- 
porary photographs. Indexed. Early resorts and comments by writers, 
ladies of fashion, hucksters, nature enthusiasts, are especially featured. 
Historian, Earl Pomeroy, will be remembered for earlier books in- 
cluding The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890. 


$5.00 at your bookstore, or write to 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Note: Typography and binding based on original 
designs by W. A. Dwiggins. 
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Mark Twain «| wu Enterprise 


EDITED BY HENRY NASH SMITH WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
FREDERICK ANDERSON 


Thirty recently discovered letters and dispatches written by Twain 
aS a young reporter; with background notes, and four new docu- 
ments bearing on ‘[wain’s abrupt departure from Virginia City. 


Illustrated with 16 pages of plates and several wood engravings. 
Designed by Adrian Wilson 268 pages, $6.00 


At your bookstore or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274. 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. 


Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 
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HERE SEEMS a remarkable parallel in the qualities of our 
English language and the work of W. A. Dwiggins. Both 
have liveliness and richness in expression. In each there is 
evidence of inexhaustible freshness and infinite variety. 

Bill Dwiggins loved the shapes of letters and the sounds 
and meanings of words. In. his designing and writing he 
avoided the commonplace and unimaginative. He breathed 
new life into old thoughts with the disarming simplicity of 
a great graphic artist. 

That greatness is acclaimed by many and has been recog- 
nized formally on several occasions: In 1929, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts awarded WAD its gold medal for 
“distinguished accomplishment in typographic design.” In 
1947 he received his honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard University, with this citation: “Typographical 
designer whose skill and creative imagination have left a 
lasting impress on the pages of our time.” 

Before, between and beyond these years he produced a 
considerable body of work in the fields of advertising lay- 
out, book and periodical design, calligraphy, decoration and 
type design. 

A prolific advertising artist in the ‘teens and Twenties, he 
put the fruit of his experience in Layout in Advertising, 
which Harper's published in 1928. It remains something of 
a classic. 

For periodical publishers he has designed and redressed 
numerous magazines. A half dozen of the more prominent: 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Century, Scribner's, Yale Review 
and American Mercury. 

Perhaps best known for his design contributions for Alfred 
Knopf, which span some thirty years, he has also served 
Harpers and Random House, the University Presses of Har- 
vard and Yale, the fine Press of William Edwin Rudge, and 


_ the George Macy Companies (Limited Editions Club, Heri- 
tage and Readers Clubs). 


2* Notably articulate—“a writer of wit and phantasy, of spec- 
ulative irony and on occasions of pointed satire’—Dwiggins’ 
published work includes Paraphs (Alfred A. Knopf, 1928); 
Form Letters: Illustrator to Author (William Edwin Rudge, 
1930); Towards a Reform of the Paper Currency (Limited 
Editions Club, 1932); WAD to RR: A Letter about Design- 
_ ing Type (Harvard College Library, 1940); and A Technique 
For Dealing with Artists (Press of the Woolly Whale, 1941). 
There remain also some two dozen “exquisitely lucid essays 
—some critical, some philosophical, some whimsical.” The 
best were collected in MSS. by WAD (The Typophiles, 
1947), now out of print. 

Of several exhibits of Dwiggins’ graphic work, two are 
memorable: The great 1937 show of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, which travelled nationally after its New 
York opening, and the comprehensive 1948 show of the 
Bookbuilders Workshop at the Boston Public Library. The 
excellent catalogs of each are prized by collectors as reveal- 
ing Dwigginsiana: The well-illustrated AIGA item contains 
Paul Hollister’s eloquent appreciation, read again so feel- 
ingly at the recent funeral service in Hingham. The Book- 
builders check list includes WAD’s informal comments on 
some of his books, together with Rudolph Ruzicka’s percep- 
tive appraisal of Dwiggins as an unrivalled artist of the book. 


z= A few days after his death, at seventy-six in Hingham 
at his home on Christmas morning, the mails brought dozens 
of heartening tributes. There’s room for but one short sum- 
mary, from a distinguished West Coast designer and printer: 
“It has always seemed to me that Bill Dwiggins contributed 


more, in the creative sense, to printing design than any other 
person during the first half of the twentieth century.” That 
the Dwiggins influence will live is unquestioned. “Through- 
out his long career he has been a calligrapher of sensitive 
and altogether individual hand,” Ruzicka pointed out in 
1948, “and within the past decade he has become our lead- 
ing designer of printing types.” 

Those types, designed for Linotype, include his Electra 
and Caledonia series in light and bold weights, Eldorado, 
and the Metro series of sans serifs. Unissued Dwiggins’ 
faces, some completed in pilot sizes only, are named Falcon, 
Stuyvesant, Arcadia, Charter, Hingham and Winchester, 
with two more in the experimental state. These lines are 
set in his most popular type face, Caledonia. 


THE BLACK <a PRESS 


Designed and printed by Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen at their 
Black Vine Press in San Francisco for The Book Club of California, 
March, 1957. 


This eulogy was written by Paul Bennett. The decorative cartouche on 
the cover is from a small booklet designed by WAD, and the initials 
are from an alphabet drawn by Dwiggins for Paul Hollister’s American 
Alphabets, 1930. The pen-drawn initial beginning this printing is taken 
from a line of lettering by Dwiggins in an announcement of his type- 
face, Electra, twenty-two years ago. 


